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Electorate

Election, in theology. See Predestina-
tion.

Election is an important doctrine, both of
common law and equity, by which a person
who possesses alternative rights, or is under
alternative duties, is required to choose which
of them he will enforce or perform. Thus if
a person undertakes by contract to hand over
one or other of two articles, he must decide
which he prefers to part with, and after deliv-
ery his decision is irrevocable.

Elecampane.

i, Ray floret; 2, disc floret; 3,
part of disc, showing involucre
and scales.

Elections. An election is a choosing. Its
processes have belonged to all times and peo-
ples. Athenian voters cast oyster-shell bal-
lots; Roman candidates campaigned in the
market-place; and even today an African
tribe may select its chief by the spinning of
a cocoanut. Civilized peoples, however, have
developed a complicated system of election
machinery for rational choice by millions of
electors, scattered over wide areas.

Election is said to be popular or direct when
the officers are chosen by the great body of the
voting population. In free government this
is the prevailing form. Election is termed in-
direct or representative when it is confined to
a small body whose members themselves have
been chosen by the general group of electors.
An election is said to be national when its
purpose is the selection of national officers,
such as members of the United States House
of Representatives, who are chosen every two

years, and the President and Vice-President,
who are chosen every four years. When the
election is held for the choice of State officers,
such as Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, and
members of the State Legislature, it is called
a State election. An election is termed muni-
cipal when it is held to select town, city, or
county officials.
To prevent improper practices in voting
and in registering the results, most states have
passed various statutes. There have been
many disputes concerning the validity and
regularity of elections. Such disputes are set-
tled by the courts or by special tribunals. The
most famous was the Presidential Electoral
Commission of 1877, composed of five Sena-
tors, five members of the House of Repre-
sentatives, and five associate justices of the
United States Supreme Court, which decided
the election between Tilden and Hayes. Ac-
cording to the Federal Constitution each
House of Congress is the final judge of the
election of its members. A similar provision
concerning State legislatures is in most of the
State constitutions. The courts and not the
House of Commons settle contested parlia-
mentary elections in Great Britain. See LOCAL
GOVERNMENT; DISFRANCHISEMENT; REPRE-
SENTATION; SUFFRAGE, WOMAN. Consult
Hart's Actual Government; Dougherty's Elec-
toral System; Merriam's Primary Elections;
Jones* Readings on Parties and Elections in
the United States; Martin and George's Am-
erican Government and Citizenship (1927),
Electoral College, in the United States,
the body of electors in each State who have
been chosen to select the President and Vice-
President.
Electorate, the name given to the mass of
voters as a whole. The organization of the
constituent bodies is a matter of the first im-
portance in countries which have adopted
principles of representative government. The
view taken by the Middle Ages of the nature
of a political constituency was that it was to
be above all things a commune or community.
Generally speaking, also, the body of men
forming the commune were invested with spe-
cial privileges or 'franchises,* and were sub-
ject to special duties and liabilities,. In Eng-
land, reformers under the first Stuart kings
began to criticise strongly a system of repre-
sentation which gave the same number of
members to populous Kent and Norfolk as to
barren and thinly settled Lancashire and
Cumberland, and which recognized the right
of the king, by creating new parliamentary
boroughs, to swamp the. House of Commons